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Educational Innovations in Response lo Student Activism s 
Developments aL Berkeley and San Francisco Stale College 

by 

Terry F. Lunsford, Associate Specialist, 

Center for Research and Development in Higher Education 
University' of California, Berkeley 



Introduction 

While listening to other speakers and participants 
through the early part of this conference, I have tried 
to refine my selection of remarks concerning the subject 
assigned me. Aside from obvious differences between New 
York and California, I have realized the very great dif- 
ferences in size and mission between many' institutions 
represented here and those of which I am lo speak. Berke- 
ley (and, to some extent, San Francisco State) has ranked 
as a national symbol of so many things, these last years, 
that one must select carefully which problems Jo discuss, 
even in the quite informal and unofficial way that I am 
asked to speak. Consequently, I plan to give you very 
briefly an overall impression, then to discuss a kind of 
“laundry list” of innovations in progress, as some other 
speakers have done, and following that to discuss what I 
think are some important implications that apply to all 
of us. 

I was asked to talk about educational innovations that 
are occuring at two institutions — the University of Cali 
forma, Berkeley, and San Francisco State College — “in 
response to student activism.” First, a really remarkable 
number of efforts are under way at Berkeley in the area 
of “educational” reform — leaving aside all changes in 
rules for student conduct, modes of handling rule vio- 
lations, and so on. These efforts clearly owe much of their 
impetus to student “activism,” although some have roots 
in the period before the Free Speech Movement (FSM) 
of 1964. None of the innovations being explored is likely, 
so far as I can see, to cause much change in the basic 
Berkeley “system.” Second, at San Francisco State Col- 
lege, across the Bay, a variety of experimental programs 
also are underway, including a truly remarkable Experi- 
mental College run entirely by students, but with “official” 
blessings. As Sam Baskin noted last night, the student 
group that created this College has attempted assiduously 
to avoid “confrontation” with the established institution 
— to work with it and, as one student has said, to “nestle 
in and under it.” But I am afraid it is not quite as simple 
or benign a situation as Sam’s remarks implied. The 
Experimental College also is the product of a student revo- 
lution and that revolution is, at least momentarily, in a 
decline. 



In summary, then, both of .the institutions I will discuss 
are responding to student activism with efforts at educa- 
tional innovation, though in somewhat different ways. • 
But neither response is a simple one; there is no magic 
formula today from the West Coast. Instead, there is some 
imaginative exploration, some success and some disillus- 
ion, and an abundance of familiar problems concerning 
authority and flexibility, order and freedom, stability and 
change— old issues, which have been mentioned several 
times at this conference already. Before returning to those 
issues, however, let me do my duty by describing some 
of the changes being explored. ' 

Innovations at Berkeley 

Mechanisms of continuous change? Perhaps the most 
hopeful innovation at Berkeley is not substantively edu- 
cational at all, but organizational. It is the creation of a 
faculty Board of Educational Development (BED), which 
has been authorized by the campus Academic Senate to 
give encouragement and rapid approval to experimental 
courses and programs, as exploratory devices for the im- 
provement of teaching and learning. There is here, in 
other words, an attempt ro create a mechanism for in- 
troducing continuous experimentation within the system, 

' allowing tryouts in practice of many kinds of new ap- 
proaches without the cumbersome and costly procedure 
of approval by the full machinery of faculty curriculum 
control. 1 

Along with the BED there w r as created a new admini- 
strative position, that of Assistant Chancellor for Educa- 
tional Development, with responsibility for encouraging 
innovative efforts. Importantly, this post is now held by 
Neil Smelser, an extremely able Professor of Sociology 
at Berkeley, who has a considerable reputation both 
among students, as a lucid and helpful teacher, and among 
his colleagues as an outstanding theorist and researcher. 
Simply put, Smelser’s approach has been to encourage 
and to attempt experiments. that fit within the American 
university system substantially as it is. In his words: 

“I have emphasized changes that take the consider- 
able resources of the existing university as a point 

l The BED was proposed by tlie Berkeley faculty’s Select Com- 
mittee on Education in its report entitled Education at Berkeley 
(University of California Press. March, 1966). 
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from which lo build. 1 have also emphasized these 
kinds of changes on which it is cleaily feasible to 
press forward.” 

But he adds: 

“Nevertheless, if these many lines of innovation are 
pursued with energy, they promise to create an aca- 
demic context that is much more in harmony with 
the needs and interests of the current and coming 
generations of students.” ( Daily Californian, May 
23, 1967, p. 9) 

Dr. Smelser’s present view is a hopeful one; he sees much 
more leeway in tho existing university system, he says, 
then he had expected to find when he took his assignment. 

Student-initiated courses. A number of courses initialed 
by students have been approved by BED for credit, rang- 
ing from two to five units per course. Course plans offered 
for approval are required by .the BED to have at least 5 
student members, and to be clearly formulated with ref- 
erences to student needs not met by regular departmental 
courses. Each must also have the sponsorship of a faculty 
member who agrees lo supervise the course, to assess 
students’ performance in it, and to evaluate the course 
afterwards for the BED. Nine such courses were approved 
by the BED for credit during 1966-67; 9 others were re- 
fused approval, because of “inadequate focus 011 some in- 
tellectual problem, poor organization of the course, or 
insufficient involvement of a faculty member.” (“Report 
of the Board of Educational Development” to the Berke- 
ley Division of the Academic Senate, May 15, 1967, 
mimeo., pp. 4-6). Courses approved have included such 
things as a Practician in Social Research; an honors 
course in Calculus, conducted “in the manner of a grad- 
uate seminar;” and a discussion course on the relation- 
ship of Literature and Cataclysm. 

An informal committee of the campus student govern- 
ment, called the Committee for Participant Education, has 
helped to encourage student activity in developing such 
courses based on student interests. Professor Smelser has 
indicated he expects a rapid growth in the number of such 
student-initiated course proposals in the coming year. In 
that connection, he expects that the BED will have to 
change its present procedures for approving student- 
initiated courses when the volume of applications becomes 
large, because the present procedures involve much time 
of Smelser and BED members in working personally with 
students on course proposals and arrangements. This is 
an unhappy omen, I am afraid, because it illustrates a 
major characteristic of the large university system: once 
started, new approaches rapidly become routinized, since 
other than routine procedures demand large amounts of 
time and effort on the parts of everyone involved. But it 
is precisely the attempt to routinize new approaches — to 
do by standardized and impersonal methods what has 






proved to have some promise in a context of patient, in- 
dividualized negotiation — that causes much of the diffi- 
culty with innovation in the large institution. 

Tutorials. A second innovation at Berkeley is what 
someone tins morning caljcd “a step forward into the 
•past.” Tutorials arc not new. On the Berkeley campus tne 
term is used for a group of 3 to 6 students, meeting with 
a professor or a teaching assistant one or more times per 
week, for intensive discussion of readings and lectuie 
materials. Some 750 Berkeley students were involved in 
such sessions as part of their regular programs by the 
winter quarter of 1967, in at least 10 depaitmcnts ranging 
from engineering and chemistry to English and sociology. 
“Tutorial” discussions usually focus more on student dis- 
cussion of what they have read and heard than do tradi- 
tional lecture courses, or even the usual “quiz sections” 
in which teaching assistants answer student questions. 
Consequently, some rather well known but important 
tilings about small-group discussion have been rediscov- 
ered ,<m the Berkeley tutorials: Real discussion is hard 
work for the participants, student and teacher alike. It 
can stimulate considerable personal involvement and gen- 
erate fulfilling experiences for those who participate ac- 
tively. But" neither students nor faculty members are pre- 
pared by their prior experience for what is demanded of 
them in such a selling. 

It should surprise no one (although it has) that many 
students find they actually prefer the impersonality of 
large lecture courses on the Berkeley model, wherein as 
many as 1800 students face a learned professor in a giant 
lecture hall, and record for later examination purposes 
the information be imparts. Such courses are demanding 
in a special sense, but their distant impersonality frees 
both student and teacher from the intensity of interper- 
sonal involvement that genuine discussion requires -and 
I am referring here to involvement with intellectual mat- 
ters, not the range of what usually are called students’ 
“personal” concerns. Such involvement is simply a more 
intense, more difficult, and more wearing experience than 
some persons are willing to undertake regularly. In the 
past, most students and faculty have not been required. to 
do so. 

Be that as it may, tutorials are currently being in- 
creased at Berkeley in a very hopeful spirit; my guess is 
that they are making a major contribution to student’s 
experience in many cases. How far they will be carried 
it is too soon to tell. 

Work-study programs. A variety of work-study arrange- 
ments, whereby students combine work experience off 
campus with courses for credit on campus, is under way 
at Berkeley. There is little that is unique about these pro- 



grams, I believe, except perhaps the intensity with which 
Cay Area campuses and their surrounding; communities 
tend to interact. The hope here is to provide regular means 
for students concerned with social problems, such as 
poverty and race relations, to connect their concerns and 
their experience with academic learning. The effort ap- 
parently is having considerable success. 

Interdisciplinary courses. Related to such cflorts at 
relevance are a number of interdisciplinary approaches 
to undergraduate teaching. Professor Sinelscr and some 
other faculty members I talked with are very hopeful 
about the prospects of these at the moment. Again, I think 
it is worth noting that they are attempts which use the 
strengths of the existing, department-oriented university 
system which is so dominant at Berkeley. These courses 
are designed as “integrated” approaches to specific major 
problems (for example, Social Science and Public Policy 
or Race and Culture) by instructors from several cooper- 
ating departments. For example, a course on Race and 
Culture covers material usually found in the introductory 
courses in psychology, anthropology, «nd sociology, but * 
focusses discussion of them on the single problem area of 
race relations. Taught by three professors, one from each 
of the cooperating departments, the course carried 12 
units of credits and is considered equivalent to the intro- 
ductory course in each field. 

The kernel of this approach is its use ox specialists 
from- several disciplines in a joint enterprise, so that the 
expertise which is their greatest strength is directed to 
problems in which they are interested, but which also 
have high relevance and interest for the beginning under- 
graduate. By developing a continuing “pool” of such 
courses and of instructors willing to take part in them, 
the BED hopes it -will be able to focus on current prob- 
lems as they change, and to call on a range of faculty 
talents without overburdening individuals. That seems to 
me a very intelligent attempt to use the strengths of the 
Berkeley system in a new and imaginative way. 

Summer “ residence college.” One plan approved by the 
BED is to be mounted this month; it is summer session 
“residence college” initiated by a group of students with 
faculty assistance. One of the student-cooperative apart- 
ment units near the campus will house 120 students who 
are simultaneously enrolled in a single-course “group 
tutorial” with 5 faculty members and 8 teaching assist- 
ants. Subject of the course will be The Modern City; the 
approach will be interdisciplinary; and students will en- 
gage in supervised research on a variety of urban prob- 
lems. Again, the idea is not dramatically new'. But, it 
does respond to student interest in socially relevant prob- 
lems; it does attempt to transcend narrow disciplinary 



emphases; and it does try to grasp the opportunity of a 
summer residence to build the sort of intense intellectual 
interaction that is so frequently lacking in modern, large- 
university education. 

The Tussman program. Perhaps the oldest current “in- 
novation” at Berkeley began two years ago, when 150 
randomly chosen freshmen applicants were admitted to 
an experimental lower division program run by Professor 
Joseph Tussman o.f the Department of Philosophy. Tuss- 
man’s major aim originally v^as to eliminate the use of 
“courses” in lower division education, with a view to 
broadening and enlivening intellectual explorations dur- 
ing the early University years. Beginning with 5 faculty 
members and 5 teaching assistants from a range of aca- 
demic disciplines, the program first abolished courses, 
most lectures, and grades. After one year it was decided 
to dispense with teaching assistants, and one faculty mem- 
ber asked to be replaced ; over the 2 years of the program, 
some 60 students also dropped out and returned to con- 
ventional University programs. 

Readings in the Tussman program focussed on three 
great scenes of crisis in world history; fifth-century 
Greece, 17th-century England, and pre-Revolutionary 
America. Evaluations of the program are still incomplete, 
but they suggest that its unorthodox approach was very 
good for some students, much less so for others. Students 
and faculty disagreed strongly in the program’s early days 
about the degree to which students should have a major 
part in choosing the content and focus of the common 
readings. Again, student and faculty unreadiness for the 
kinds of intensive intellectual interchange required be- 
came painfully evident. However, the program achieved 
considerable success in the view of some students and 
faculty members, and has been renewed for a second 2- 
ycar period. 

My own impression is that the program grappled with 
some very basic problems of educational process, and 
that the attempt has much to recommend it, wholly aside 
from conventional measures of noncontroversial “success.” 

Other efforts. There are many other explorations in 
educational “innovation” at Berkeley that deserve de- 
scription. I can only mention a few' of them here. An 
Educational Opportunity Program, headed by a special 
Assistant to the Chancellor, is having some success in 
helping joung Negroes and Mexican-Americans to enter 
the University. A small “community” of those who have 
been encouraged through the EOP is now beginning to 
send members back to the Bay Area high schools to en- 
courage others in turn. On another front, Chancellor 
Heyns announced, at the recent dedication of a new 7 New- 
man Center near the campus, that it is planned to have 
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courses on comparative religion and human values in the 
Berkeley curriculum soon. Student-faculty “retreats,” 
involving some 70 persons at a time in a weekend of small- 
group discussions about university life, have been a 
feature of the Berkeley campus for a number of years. 
Other programs, such as organized study abroad, have 
been operated from the Berkeley campus for almost a 
decade, and now involve more than 250 undergraduate 
and graduate students annually. The Academic Senate 
last year established a one-course pass-fail option. It also 
gave endorsement to the principle of independent study, 
but directed a committee to explore further the various 
ways of putting it into practice. Finally, a faculty com- 
mittee of Berkeley’s big College of Letters and Science 
(13,000 undergraduates) has recently produced a report 
urging the creation of a Division of Interdisciplinary 
and General Studies, standardizing and reduction of 
courscloads, and revision of lower-division “breadth re- 
quirements.” These recommendations have not yet been 
acted on by the college faculty as a whole. 

Summary. This has not been an exhaustive or detailed 
account of the educational explorations at Berkeley, but 
it may at least illustrate the type of projects that are un- 
der way. The emphasis is on variety, on increasing the 
options open to undergraduates. Obviously, considerable 
attention and effort is being spent on innovation. No dra- 
matic change is being made at Berkeley in the system as 
a whole, although it is possible that a joint Faculty-Stu- 
dent Commission on University Governance, established 
after last November’s strike, will result in such changes. 
The most important innovation to dale, I believe, is the 
creation of official University mechanisms to legitimate 
continuing educational change, and to seek out ways that - 
the flexibility of the system can be increased. Still, inno- 
vation seems to depend to a very great extent on student 
initiative, and real difficulties hinge upon that fact. 

Numbers and Student Response to Innovation- 

Some of those difficulties are important for understand- 
ing the contrast of Berkeley with San Francisco State, 
which is so often characterized too simply. 

The Free Speech Movement at Berkeley was primarily 
a “political” one, focussing on student conduct rules that 
forbade on-campus fundraising, recruiting, and advocacy 
concerning political candidates and^ issues. Only minor 
parts of the FSM’s impetus and impact were directed to 
“educational” changes. Still, it clearly provided the major 
burst of student “activism” that has so greatly accelerated 
official efforts toward changes in curriculum and instruc- 
tional forms. Berkeley has not been without its varied 
attempts by student groups to create their own educational 
enterprises, or to help change the University’s regular 



programs. But these have remained relatively minor, iso- 
lated efforts, enriching the environment for some indi- 
viduals but having little effect on the whole. 

For example, a Free University, of Berkeley was started 
by student initiative during 1965, in the aftermath of the 
FSM. It still exists, offering occasional on-campus for- 
ums but mainly offering noncredit courses on radical 
political ideas, community organization, and such things 
as experimental film-making — much like several other 
“free university” gioups around the country. The con- 
stituency of the FUB has never been large, and its impact, 
on campus life is slight; it has remained an isolated and 
cloistered group. Recent mimeographed leaflets indicate 
that it is having some difficulty surviving. I regret this, 
personally, since I believe that “a hundred flowers should 
bloom.” However, it is a fact that the FUB is not a major 
force for innovation at the University of California. 

Similarly, the official student government’s “SERF- 
Board,” a longstanding student-faculty relations group 
made up of exceedingly . well-scrubbed and politically 
moderate — and very intelligent — students, has had only 
a minimal impact on the campus despite long and patient 
effoits. They have recently established their own teaching 
awai ds program, and have cooperated with faculty’s Com- 
mittee on Teaching in an attempt at broad scale student 
evaluation of teaching within an official University con- 
text. (The Committee for Participant Education, which I 
mentioned as helping to promote student-initiated courses, 
also is formally a part of this group.) Thus their cre- 
dentials as cooperative, moderate, constructive, and rea- 
sonable “good citizens” of the campus community would 
seem unexceptionable. Unfortunately, prominent members 
of the SERFBoard with whom I talked recently were 
acutely cominccd that they labor under a recurrent handi- 
cap in their relations with faculty and administrators: 
Their ideas, they believe, are typically assumed to lack 
merit, or to reflect the interests of only a small portion of 
the student body; thus, they arc discounted without a fair 
hearing. True or not, this impression is widespread, and 
it has strong consequences for student-faculty relations 
at Berkeley. Dan McIntosh, the clean-cut and politically 
moderate President of the student government, suggested 
one consequence in a year-end interview with the student 
newspaper. He said his tenure had convinced him that on 
important issues student advice would rarely be heeded 
without “pressure” from the sort of public demonstra- 
tions for which Berkeley students have become famous. 
(Daily Californian, June 1, 1967, p. 2) 

Some of the difficulties in the situation are illustrated 
by the recent attempt at an “experimental student evalu- 
ation of all undergraduate courses,” whicn was intended 
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as a basis for faculty consideration of a permanent sys- 
tem of student evaluations. Amid recriminations about 
the form of the questionnaire and the timing of the report- 
ing deadline, it was announced that there had been “a 
disappointing 20 percent return” of course ciiliquc forms, 
not enough to “have made the project worthwhile.” The 
chairman of the faculty Committee on Teaching was 
quoted as saying that students who had been asking for 
a chance to influence educational programs had “talked 
big and performed small.” This despite the fact that the 
20 percent of Berkeley’s 15,000 undergraduates who re- 
turned questionnaires averaged 3.5 questionnaires per 
person, for a lotal of 10,535 returns in all. This number 
w*as still not “representative” of Berkeley student opinion, 
and w*as “tod low* for statistical guidelines” because it in- 
volved only one student in five. 

My point is not just that the staggering size of large 
univeisity populations creates massive problems in mus- 
tering information that can be considered a “representa- 
tive” basis for participation in institutional process. That 
problem is real enough. In addition, I am afraid this ex- 
ample is symbolic of many moralistic assessments made 
by faculty members and administrators about the “failure” 
of students to show' initiative and to “perform” when 
“given a chance” for involvement. The possibility that 
the prevailing institutional practices contribute to this 
“failure” rarely seems to reach general awareness. 

The Experimental College at San Francisco Slate 

Student “activism” at San Francisco Stale College also 
has led to a number of innovative attempts, but in a some- 
W'hat different way. Students themselves are carrying out 
several separate programs that involve SFSC students in 
tutoring and organizing work in the outside community. 
There is also a flourishing Black Students’ Union, con- 
cerned mainly with exploring Negro interests and culture. 
But the best known innovation is the successful Experi- 
mental College mentioned by Sam Baskin last night. It has 
received national publicity as a model of “constructive” 
innovation by “activist” students and institutional offi- 
cials working together. 

According to my information from San Francisco State, 
the Experimental College was born in the fall of 1965, but 
really began operation in the spring of 1966, enrolling 
450 students in 22 courses; last fall, there were 80 courses 
and 1200 students enrolled. The courses offered have 
ranged widely, from fairly technical subjects to explora- 
tions in understanding self and society, to one course with 
the eye-catching title of Zen Bashethall. The main purpose 
of the students starting the Experimental College was to 
provide what they call a “counter-environment of free- 
dom” on the campus, a living entity providing visible 



alternatives to the kinds of learning offered in the regular 
classrooms. By this, they hoped to help students learn to 
meet a lot of their own unmet educational needs, and also 
to produce change in regular classroom programs by 
opening. up new possibilities and creating a climate of in- 
novation. 

They seem to have succeeded to a remarkable degree. 
According to Jack Shcedy, the Dean of Undergraduate 
Studies at SFSC, some 75 experimental courses were pro- 
duced in regular departments this year, and procedures 
have been altered to allow* one-day approvals of experi- 
mental courses proposed by faculty members, without 
the necessity of curriculum-committee deliberations. In 
fact, some departments now* require that new courses be 
tried out “experimentally” before being proposed for 
regular status in the curriculum. In the opinion of some 
officials, the students’ initiative and imagination has 
“freed the faculty of a lot of cynicism,” and has stimu- 
lated them to explore educational avenues they had “al- 
ways wanted” to explore, but had despaired of finding 
fruitful. Officials of SFSC are now planning a Center for 
Educational Innovation to provide an administrative 
“home” for funds, information, and approvals of experi- 
mental work on instruction. 

By contrast to Berkeley, there is much about this set 
of arrangements that is sweet cooperation itself. I think 
Sam Baskin’s remarks last night about “faculty and stu- 
dents finding ways of talking and w’orking together” re- 
flect a widespread view of the Experimental College. And 
Berkeley is suffering greatly from an atmosphere of “con- 
frontation” in many spheres; even some persons who very 
much want to cooperate find they cannot do it effectively, 
because of the mistrust engendered in past clashes. 

All this is part of the national publicity about the Ex- 
perimental College, and I gather that it is accurate, as far 
as it goes. But, just as most things in life are messier 
when viewed up close, the Experimental College image 
is — as many persons there would be the first to tell you 
— a far cry from its reality. Some of the differences are 
. important ones, I believe, for understanding the relation 
of educational innovations to student.activism today. 

A College “in Process ” 

What seems to be obscured by the accounts one hears 
of San Francisco State is the fact that the experimental 
programs there are, like those at Berkeley, products of a 
revolution, a student-led revolution. By this I mean that 
the changes have depended to an overwhelming degree on 
the initiative, perseverance, ideas, political sophistica- 
tion — and the political “activism” — of students. A really 
incredible amount of student effort, planning, involve- 
ment, and sheer inspiration was put into creating, the Ex- 
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perimcntal College and, even moie importantly, has al- 
lowed it to survive for the past year and a half. Some 
quite outstanding student leadership was a\ affable; Jim 
and Cynthia Nixon are the students who have received 
the most publicity, probably deservedly, but there were 
others as well. A student political movement, with Jim 
Nixon as its successful candidate for student-body presi- 
dent, made the Expeiimental College and other student- 
run innovations a major part of its platform. This was of 
basic importance, because the principal operating support 
for the Experimented College came from student-fee mon- 
eys allocated by this student government. The allocation 
has been drastically reduced for the coming year, since 
the “radical 55 group that Nixon led was replaced in office 
this spring by a more “conservative” faction. 

Moreover, the student leaders at SFSC set out con- 
sciously to avoid “confrontation” with the established au- 
thorities, but not because they were full of wholesome 
trust that institutional officers are simply “reasonable men 
of good will” (as it was put during the’FSM at Berkeley) . 
They were convinced that confrontation would be an in- 
effective way of trying to achieve their goals. It is my 
impression that they showed an astounding amount of 
resourcefulness and understanding of how institutions 
operate, in getting for the Experimental College the sup- 
port and approval that it needed among students, faculty, 
and administrators. 

Happily, a climate of receptiveness seems to have pre- 
vailed among officials at San Francisco Stale, to their con- 
siderable credit. Key persons encouraged the students in 
continuing to pursue the educationally unorthodox, such 
as student-run and even, student-taught courses. One of- 
ficial has described this as a spirit of “lebensraum” in 
which students were able to try their own ideas with few 
restraints. Some faculty members taught in Experimental 
College courses, and many worked with students in se- 
curing departmental credit for Experimental College 
study. Important support was supplied by making vacant 
classrooms available, as well as office space for student 
experimental programs in a “prefab” hut on the campus. 

Despite these facts, the dominant impression one gets 
of the Experimental College is that of student initiative 
and enterprise, with faculty and administrative assistance 
as background. Moreover, the absolute amount of student 
effort and patience spent in nursing these experimental 
programs along bears repeated comment. It was effort 
and patience sustained throughout an intense, wearing 
year and more of personal learning, of conflicting aims 
and values, of mistakes and public ridicule, of reorganiz- 
ing the College’s structure and program, of risks both 
psychological and political — on a regular basis. The stu- 
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dents involved, Icadois and others, were and are not set- 1 
tied professionals “doing their jobs,” but people veryl 
much “in process,” changing drastically along with the \ 
institution they were trying to create. That is what I i 
found most remarkable — and most heartening — about the j 
Experimental College at San Francisco Stale. It also was \ 
true, I gather, of some key faculty and administrators who i 
supplied crucial encouragement for students along the \ 
way. These adults also were “in process,” were themselves \ 
changed, by their involvement with students in the birth \ 
of educational “innovation.” 5 

a 

The Requirements of Innovation I 

I draw these “messy” and even somewhat negative con- 1 
elusions not because I am from Berkeley, although I am | 
sure none of us is unaffected by the past several years | 
there. I draw them because I think that in trying to ? 
create continuing “innovation,” or even to find presently 1 
unorthodox programs that have “creative” potential, we J 
are goipg to have to face some of these “messy” matters J 
more realistically. Innovation worth the name inherently | 
involves uncertainty, the use of power, risks to strongly | 
held values (e.g., “high standards of scholarship”), and | 

■ J 

changes in people as well as in institutional forms. Rou- 1 
tinizalion carries, along with its convenience, the danger \ 
of killing what was begun by personal initiative and in- 1 
tensive negotiation. But a greater danger is that we will 1 
expect to start worthwhile “innovations” without our- i 

J 

selves, as teachers and administrators and researchers, I 
changing or risking very much in the even tenor of our I 

J 

lives. We may be able to create new forms rvithout such \ 
risks, as I have suggested, especially in the present climate j 
wdierein innovation is fashionable, and v'hile student \ 
activism” still provides us with impetus to do something. J 
But these forms will have little substance or meaning — or \ 
survival value, for that matter — unless they involve “pro- | 
cess” and some mutual change in the people who create I 
and man them, unless the forms and the process are both J 
relevant to the living needs of those who take part in them I 
at the moment. j 

The revolutionaries at Berkeley have a saying something ij 
like this: “You can only go through a revolution once — \ 
for the first time.” It sounds silly, but it’s not. They are ; 
saying that you can’t routinize the kind of “inner action”! 
that education should involve, that change necessitates, | 
indeed that living should comprise. When we stop being } 
“in process” about something like education, when we j 
lose what Jacqueline Grennan meant by her reference to ' 
the Hawthorne Effect, then something is gone that is cen- 1 
tral not only to innovation but to education as such. \ 

But as we think of ways to foster innovation in our in- \ 
stitutions, we cannot, by definition, rely solely on “out- i 



standing” people, like the student leaders of the FSM at 
Berkeley and the Experimental College in San Francisco. 
Our hopeful cxhoitations of each other — that we learn to 
Jive with continual change — must, I think, be mixed not 
with the pessimism from which Berkeley still suflcrs, but 
with a more cooly realistic recognition of the social and 
political realities in our institutions. Like the student ac- 
tivists, we should recognize that authority may be legiti- 
mated power, but it is power nonetheless. We should rec- 
ognize that intensive human interaction is a lot of work 
and strain, to which both faculty members and students 
‘ are frighteningly unaccustomed by the impersonal, arms- 
lcngth relations of our large campuses. Thus we should 
recognize also that student “participation” in campus 
governance is no panacea for educational ills. But we 
should admit that greater student participation can be 
very important educationally, and that the tension and 
controversy engendered by current student “activism” is 
for this era absolutely necessary to the vitality of our in- 
tellectual life. ■ 

One reason, I believe, is that without student protest 
w r e tend to convince ourselves that the status quo in our 
institutions is supported by consensus, and this is typi- 
cally untrue. Instead, this is — especially, perhaps, in the 
big multiversities— a time of what I call institutionalized 
dissensus. It’s fictional consensus, a substitute for consen- 
sus. It’s “senatorial courtesy,” whereby nobody really 
gets involved in a serious discourse about education or 
campus affairs, because we no longer know bow to have 



such a discourse with anyone outside our circle of inti- 
mates. It’s a lot easier simply to respect the other’s au- 
tonomy, his “freedom” as an independent scholar — and 
freedom is, after all, a lovely thing. It’s easier not to 
grapple with the ways we must act -if our institutional 
arrangements arc to be, not merely constraints upon us, 
but vehicles for expression of our deepest needs and 
values. 

Interestingly enough, I am convinced that this is what 
many student activists are asking for today: for more 
“authentic” interaction with each other and with faculty 
members, interaction that is a vehicle of meaning, liiese 
student activists are grappling realistically with problems 
of rules and of the distribution of power, recognizing that 
rules and power may be both constraints and vehicles. 
And they are bringing the rest of us face to face with 
what we should already know. 

Thus also for us, as intended innovators at a conference 
like this: “Laundry lists” of innovations provide useful 
information; exhortations of each other, to support con- 
tinual change, have their place. I have tried to supply 
some of both. But both information and exhortation have 
their very great limits, and I would second Norman Kur- 
land’s suggestion that we become much less polite, less 
solemn, and more critical about the realities of the inno- 
vations” we describe. Unless we face the fact that a revo- 
lution is a revolution, then I expect that the Hawthorne 
Effect will soon be over. 
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